found  permanent lodgment in the heart of
the samurai.

The writings of Confucius and Mencius
formed the principal text-books for youths
and the highest authority in discussion
among the old. A mere acquaintance with
the classics of these two sages was held,,
however, in no high esteem. A common
proverb ridicules one who has only an
intellectual knowledge of Confucius, as a
man ever studious but ignorant of A nalects*
A typical samurai calls a literary savant a
book-smelling sot. Another compares learn-
ing to an ill-smelling vegetable that must
be boiled and boiled before it is fit for use.
A man who has read a little smells a little
pedantic, and a man who has read much
smells yet more so; both are alike un-
pleasant. The writer meant thereby that
knowledge becomes really such only when
it is assimilated in the mind of the learner
and shows in his character. An intellectual
specialist was considered a machine.
Intellect itself was considered subordinate
to ethical emotion. Man and the universe
were conceived to be alike spiritual and
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